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It would be labor wasted to criticize this book 
at greater length. A refutation in detail of Isidor 
of Seville's Etymologies would scarcely require 
more time and space, and would be equally 



Richard Holbkook. 



Columbia University. 



HEOTHULF. 



HrotSulf, who was hitherto regarded as the 
nephew of HroSgar and the son of Halga, 1 has 
lately been assigned a new r61e, that of brother- 
in-law to the venerable Danish king (W. C. 
Abbott, Mod. Lang. Notes, xrx, 122-125). If 
this were proved to be true, we should have just 
cause to rejoice over the identification of the long 
lost husband of Healfdene's daughter (1. 62 f.). 
At the same time it is important to note that the 
desire to supply this very name has been the pri- 
mary motive of this novel interpretation of 
HroSulf's position. To show that nothing is 
gained, but much lost by the proposed innovation, 
is the object of the following lines. 

HroSulf has no share in the action of the poem. 
The whole story might have been told without his 
existence ever being alluded to. (No wonder 
that Miillenlioff laid the insertion of the name at 
the door of his interpolator A). He seems to be 
a figure-head. Yet one of marked dignity, rank, 
and importance. la epic tradition he is closely 
associated with Hrofcgar. Shoulder by shoulder 
they fight against Ingeld, HrotSgar's son-in-law, 
humble his pride and rout the host of the Heafto- 
beardan ( Wide. 45-49). They occupy seats of 
honor side by side in the hall Heorot (Beow. 
1163 f.), as befits near relatives of royal rank, 
who are called magas, Beow. 1015, and mkterge- 
fcederan, Beow. 1163, mJvtorfcedran, Wide. 46. It 
almost looks as if Hroftulf were conceived of as a 
sort of joint-regent, and it may be questioned 
whether maga gemedu 247, ' the consent of the 
kinsmen ' (without which there was properly no 

*J. e., by modern scholars. Leo made him Hro'Sgar's 
son-in-law (husband of Freawaru), Ettmullerand Thorpe, 
Hro'Sgar's cousin. 



admission to the land of the Danes) should not be 
understood with reference to the magas of 1. 1015. 
With just a little imagination we may draw a fine 
picture of the two Scyldings ruling in high state 
and glory over the Danes, HrotSgar the old and 
wise, a peace-maker (1. 470 ff., 1859 ff., 2026 ff.), 
a man of sentiment, and HrotSulf, the young "and 
valiant, a great warrior, a man of energy and am- 
bition. At a later time, however, as the poet 
intimates, not without fine ' tragic irony ' (Sarra- 
zin), the harmonious union was broken (/>a gyt 
woes hiera sib edgcedere, / ceghwyle oftrum trywe 
1164, cf. Wids. 45 : Hrofrusulf and Hrottgar 
heoldon lengest / sibbe cetsomne), treachery was 
committed (nalles facenstafas / peodseyldingas 
f>enden fremedon, 1. 1018), and HroSulf, un- 
mindful of his obligations to his uncle, behaved 
ill toward his cousins, Hreftric and HroSmund 
(1. 1180 ff.), that is to say (very likely) usurped 
the throne (cf. Sarrazin, Engl. Stud., xxiii, 230 ; 
TJhlenbeck, Tijdschrifi voor nederl. taal- en letterk. 
xx, 186). The ' epic prophecy,' though skilfully 
veiled in this instance, is no less reliable than the 
prediction of the great feud between the Danes 
and Heaoobeardan (11. 83 ff., 2026 ff.).' 

Valuable light is thrown on the person of 
Hrooulf by Scandinavian sources, such as the 
Hrolfs Saga, Ynglinga Saga, Saxo Grammaticus, 
etc. In these Hrolf figures as the son of Helgi, 
Hroar' s brother, and is a hero of great prominence, 
a king whose glory equals that of HrotSgar in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic (Mullenhoff, Beovulf 32 ff.). 
That the story of HrotSulf's treachery also was 
known in Scandinavian tradition has been shown 
by Sarrazin, who pointed out the allusion to Rol- 
vo's slaying of Roricus (Engl. Skid, xxiv, 144 f. ). 

To ignore the testimony of Scandinavian sources 
would be wilfully throwing away a kind of infor- 
mation no Beowulf student can dispense with. 

Now what are the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Abbott ? 1. " It is not probable that the son of 
Hrothgar's younger brother would be honored 

'One is tempted to regard the motive of Beowulf s 
' adoption ' (11. 946 ft., 1175 f. ) as in some way connected 
with the motive of Hro'Sulf s treachery. In case of future 
difficulties among the Scyldings, Beowulf might come to 
the rescue of the Danish prince (or princes) (cf. L 1226 f. ), 
or Hreflric might find a place of refuge at the court of the 
Geats (he nxeg Jxer fela / freonda findan, 1837). 
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with a place by the king himself at the high feast 
when neither his own sons nor his distinguished 
guest were so placed, but it is not improbable his 
brother-in-law might be so honored. It is not 
probable that the two young sons of Hrothgar 
would find in the son of their father's younger 
brother that certainty of protection which the age 
and position of their uncle would afford." To 
which objections I beg to offer the following consid- 
erations in reply. Hroflgar is throughout repre- 
sented as an old man, say of sixty-five (according 
to Trautmann, seventy) years. His two sons, 
HreSric and Hroftmund, are youngsters, presum- 
ably in the neighborhood of eighteen years. 
Freawaru, his daughter, looks like a young lady 
(geong 2025) of twenty, and Wealhpeow, who is 
never spoken of as advanced in life, may have just 
reached the age of forty or forty -five. (Whether 
or not she was Hrofogar's second wife, we need 
not inquire). Allowing a difference of five years 
between HroSgar and his younger brother Halga, 
the son of the latter might be a man of thirty 
winters, old enough to be looked upon as a fixture 
protector ofHro'Sgar's legitimate heirs (1. 1180ff.), 
and young enough to have enjoyed in his tender 
age — after his father's early death — the loving 
care of both HroSgar and Wealhpeow (1. 1186 £). 
On the other hand, HrofSgar's sister cannot well 
be supposed to be his junior by more than fifteen 
or twenty years (Trautmann, Anglia-Beiblatt, x, 
260, thinks she is fifty), and her husband [HroS- 
ulf, according to Mr. Abbott] must by this time 
have seen at least two score and ten, so that, quite 
contrary to Wealhpeow's words, he might have 
been in a position to befriend her in her childhood. 
Again, what sense would there be in the brother- 
in-law' s [Hrooulf's] staying at the court? (And 
why is he never seen in the company of his wife ?) 
Would he not have gone to his own residence, 
which must be presumed to have been at a con- 
siderable distance from Heorot (Lethra), consid- 
ering he is one of the Scylfings ? Contrariwise it 
is quite natural that the son of the Scylding Halga 
should remain in his native land. In the same 
manner uncle and nephew (Hygelac and Beowulf) 
are found living together in the land of the Geats : 
him wax bam samod / on %am leodstipe fond ge- 
cynde,/ ea/rd eftelriht 2196, and after Hygelac' s 
death, Beowulf acts as guardian of Heardred, his 



cousin (as Hrooulf is expected to act towards 
HreSric and Hrofanund), 1. 2377 ff. It is true 
that the uncle is in this case the mother's brother, 
earn (cf. Tacitus, Germania, c. 20).' 

2. Mr. Abbott calls the customary definition of 
suhtergefcederan 'arbitrary and inconclusive.' 
He claims for the first part of the word the sense 
of a relationship created by law, "like our '-in- 
law ' or the French beau- compounds." * As a 
matter of fact, the only traceable meanings of 
suhterga, mhtri^g^a are 'brother's son' and 
'father's brother's son,' as is clearly stated by 
Toller. Moreover, Mr. Abbott's further sugges- 
tion that "the second part of the compound 
would . . . indicate that this connection came 
through the father" is decidedly questionable, 
since the natural order of the two elements would 
thus have been reversed. 5 A *masg-fceder(a) in 
place of fcederen-mceg could not be thought of. 
Hence the old interpretation of mhtergefcederan 
(probably = suhterge-fcederan) as a dvanda com- 
pound like aftum-gwerian, OS. gisun-fader (in 
which the name of the younger relative precedes 
that of the older one) may still be regarded as 
considerably safer. 

3. "And it might not be too much to suggest 
that Beowulf's visit to Hrothgar was not wholly 
unconnected with the presence of his kinsman 
[HroBulf the Scylfing] at the latter' s court. ' ' If 
such were the case, we should expect some sort of 
allusion to that fact, for there was ample oppor- 
tunity to throw out at least a hint, especially in the 
various introductory speeches, U. 372 ff, 407 ff, 
457 ff. Nothing of the kind is found, and we 
need not, and cannot, lower Beowulf's motive, 
which is one of pure chivalry. 

4. The metrical improvement of 1. 62 resulting 
from reading hyrde ic/>cet Elan ewen Hroftulfes woes 
has been shown by Professor Bright to be non- 
existent. Such a line may safely be pronounced 
impossible in the poem of Beowulf. The stylistic 

' The companionship of Sigemund and Fitela (earn and 
nefa) may also be mentioned, though their connection is 
of course of a peculiar nature. 

1 By the way, what is meant by the " innumerable com- 
pounds ' ' of Schwieger f 

5 It might be different if the first part had the plain, 
definite meaning of ' law.' In that case it might be pos- 
sible to compare the compound to godfader, foitorfceder, 
although a *god-ge-fiedera would seemhighly problematical. 
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and metrical functions of hyrde ic are clearly seen 
in 1. 2163 : hyrde in />at paw, frcstwum feower 
mearasl hmgre geliee last weardode.* 

5. Finally, what is the true nature of the paleo- 
graphical evidence of which so much has been 
made? As Mr. F. E. Bryant has pointed out 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xix, 121), hecfoo of heafioscil- 
fingas (1. 63) appears to be written over an erasure, 
though no letter underneath heafto can be made 
out with certainty. "What conclusion regarding 
the original reading of the passage can be drawn 
from this fact ? None whatever. The scribe had 
made a mistake, which he corrected. That is all 
the erasure tells us. Whether that unlucky scribal 
blunder which has caused so much headache to 
modern scholars, occurred before or after elan cwen, 
cannot be learned from it Nor do we know 
whether the (first) scribe of our Beowulf copy 
actually committed or merely transmitted it. Be- 
sides can we really be sure that what he erased was 
not simply a blot of ink ? 

There would be some point in Mr. Abbott's 
paleographical argumentation if in the original ms. 
the half-lines had been indicated as such, but this 
is out of the question. 

To sum up. There is no reason to transfer 
HrotSulf from the line of the Scyldings to that of 
the Scylfings. He is not the son-in-law of Healf- 
dene. The names of Healfdene's daughter and 
her husband are unknown to us. Of the different 
names proposed for the daughter, Elan, Sigeneow, 
Yrde, and for the son-in-law, Onela, Ongen/>eow, 
Scewela, Hrd&ulf, those of Yrde and Hroftulf must 
certainly be ruled out. 



University of Minnesota. 



Fk. Klaebeh. 



DID THACKEKAY WBITE 
Elizabeth Brovmrigge t 

It is a well-known and curious fact that the 
authorship of Elizabeth Brovmrigge has never 
been definitely fixed ; nor have the arguments, for 

'Certainly the phrase does not point to the composer's 
11 uncertainty of information," as has been supposed ( Mod. 
Lang. Notes, sex, 121). 



and against, ascribing that burlesque to Thackeray 
ever been succinctly gathered and stated, so far as 
I am aware. The piece in question first appeared 
in Fraser'8 Magazine for August and September, 
1832, and occupies, in all, about forty double- 
column pages of that monthly. It is dedicated 
"to the author of Eugene Aram," and is a rather 
clever parody on that romance of criminal life. 

Now, if Thackeray wrote Elizabeth Brovmrigge, 
it is a significant fact that he nowhere lays claim 
to it, nor does any one seem to have ascribed it to 
him until after his death, — a period of over thirty 
years after its publication. The first suggestion 
that Thackeray was the probable author of the 
burlesque was made by Dr. John Brown, in an 
article reviewing Thackeray and his work, in the 
North British Review for February, 1864, (Vol. 
XL, 216 sq.). The original Thackeray bibliog- 
raphy, compiled by Mr. K. H. Shepherd, 1880, 
contained no mention of Elizabeth Brovmrigge, and 
the "Works of William Makepeace Thackeray," 
completed in 1886, failed to include it. The poet 
Swinburne called Mr. Shepherd's attention to the 
probable omission from the 1880 bibliography in 
the unusually guarded statement that " ' Elizabeth 
Brownrigge' . . . ought to be Thackeray's, for, 
if it is not, he stole the idea, and to some extent 
the style, [from it, for Catherine (pr. 1839)]." l 
Not until 1887, when Mr. Shepherd collected and 
published "Sultan Stork and other Stories and 
Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray," was 
Elizabeth Brownrigge reprinted from the columns 
of Fraser. 

That a burlesque showing so much critical 
acumen and literary skill should remain unclaimed 
and unidentified so long gives some color to the 
improbability of its belonging to Thackeray. 
Furthermore, if Thackeray wrote Elizabeth Brown- 
rigge, it is out of all proportion in size and quality 
to the other productions of Thackeray's earliest 
literary years, and seems to be a reversal in the 
evolution of his work. Such an anomaly is, of 
course, possible, but it is more or less improbable 
that an aspiring youth of twenty-one should fail to 
take advantage of the opening which this smart bit 
of burlesque should have made for him in Eraser's 

1 Letter from A. C. Swinburne to K. H. Shepherd, dated 
December 24, 1880. Eeprinted in Sultan Stork, etc, 
Introd., p. vii. 



